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For Friends’ Review. 


NANTUCKET AND ITS FRIENDS. 


A small island, fifteen miles in length 
and hardly four in breadth, rises abruptly 
from the Atlantic near the southern coast 
of Massachusetts. The waves dash upon 
the cliffs and shores, and are driven far in- 
land by the furiousstorms. Many a mariner, 
overtaken by the tempest, has fallen a vic- 
tim to the elements, and found a grave upon 
the treacherous shoals. The bleak winds 
sweep over the sandy soil, carrying the 
damp sea-fog in their embrace, striving to 
shut in this lonely spot from intercourse 


— ——_——~ 
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with the outer world, while the sun, pene- 
trating the mist, discloses the broad ocean 
brightly sparkling, the seagull darting down- 
ward for its prey, balf buried in the snow- 
white foam, the fisber’s boat rocked on the 
heaving surface, or the outline of a distant 
vessel. Dreariness and desolation are ap- 
parent. Earth, sky, and air are trutbful re- 
flections of the commerce of this island, 
whose name in former days was borne to 
every quarter of the world. But her com- 
merce has vanished ; her race of hardy mar- 
iners is gone. 

Once occupied by a large and active pop- 
ulation, intelligent and hospitable, its 
wharves lined with vessels, the ship-yards 
resounding with the blows of the hammer, 
and storehouses filled with products of the 
deep, to-day we traverse grass-grown 
streets, lined with ancient, weather-beaten 
dwellings, endeavoring in imagination to 
reconstruct the scene of prosperity in former 
days. 

Yet history tells us that here, in former 
days, Quaker merchants, mariners, and me- 
chanics have mingled with the busy throng, 
and more than two thousand people have 
assembled in the crowded meeting-houses, 
where the truth was proclaimed by messen- 
gers of the Lord. 

Nantucket was discovered by Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold in the year 1602. Thomas 
Macy, the first white settler, had emigrated 
from England, and settled in Salisbury, near 
Boston, in 1640. In that section he resided 
nearly twenty years, when circumstances 
compelled him to leave his first abiding 
place, and seek a home elsewhere. One day 
four Quakers sought protection under bis 
roof from a shower of rain, and the hospita- 
ble proprietor opened bis doors for their re- 
ception, regardless of the law passed in the 
Massachusetts Colony, that £5 was the 
penalty for every hour occupied in the en- 
tertainment of this despised people. Tidings 
of this occurrence reached the authorities, 
and Thomas Macy, placing family and 
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effects in an open boat, departed witb a 
companion, Edward Starbuck, to seek a 
more congenial home. These courageous 
men put out to and directing their 
course to the southward, passed around | 
Cape Cod, and in a few days reached the 
shore of their new abode. They found an 
island occupied by nearly fifteen bundred | 


Indians, who kit ndly welcomed these E nglish | 
brethren 


sea, 


Thus the spirit of intolerance which ban- | 
ished the aged Nicholas Upshall from Mas- 
sachusetts Bay to Plymouth, and drove bim 
from the latter colony to Rhode Island; 
which imprisoned Edward Wharton in a} 
Boston dungeon, scourged Elizabeth Hooten 
at the whipping pos st, branded the quivering | 
flesh of Humphrey Norton, suspended from 
the gibbet the martyred Mary Dyer, and| 
subjected William Robinson, Marmaduke 
Stephenson, and William Leddra to a simi- | 
lar fate, also foreed Thomas Macy leave 
the of his choice, and seek a shelter 
from injustice and interference. 

In the following year, 1660, they were 
joined by eight or ten families from Salis- 
bury, and thus the nucleus of a settlement 
was formed. The new comers purchased 
the island from a person to whom it had 
heen deeded by Lord Sterling. From this 


home 


time the population rapidly increased. 


It does not appear that 
settlers, not even Thomas 
were connected with Friends. For the first 
forty years the inhabitants were generally | 
Baptists. The history of our Society on| 
the island dates from the beginning of the | 
following century, and the origin and/ 
growth of this body are traceable to the| 
earnest labors of Thomas Chalkley, John | 
Richardson, and Thomas Story. 

The principles of Quakerism had at this 
period made considerable advancement on 
the main land of Massachusetts. Dart 
mouth Monthly Meeting had already be 
come organized, and embraced a great ex- 
tent of territory, including the country be 
tween what is now New Bedford and the} 
boundaries of the Colony of Rhode Island. 
This Monthly Meeting belonged to the 
QQWuarterly Meeting of Rhode Island, and 
eventually comprised nearly all of the in- 
habitants within limits. Many of its 
members living on the seashore were owners 
of sloops and shallops and thus an oppor- 
tunity was presented to Quaker preachers 
to obtain conveyance to islands in the vicin- 
ity. 


any of the first 
Macy himself, 


its 


|some discourse with me, 
| man. 


that I could 


| whose 


| pent minister of Christ on that island. 
}eral scores of them came and accompanied 


| barked on 
| I would come and visit them again. 


| Dartmouth, 
\landing, they inquired for Nathaniel Star- 
|buck (Jr.), who they understood wa 





In 1698 Thomas Chalkley visited Nan- 
tucket, embarking at Cushnet, (now New 
Be dford, ) and reaching the island in a pas- 
sage of ten hours. He tarried several days, 
and in bis journal notes as follows: 
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‘The people did generally acknowledge to 
|the truth, and many of them were tender. 
| hearted. Some of the ancient people said 
that it was oever known that so many peo- 
ple were together on the island at once. 
After the first meeting was over, one asked 


|the minister (so called) whether we might 


have a meeting at his house. 
a good will, we might. 


He said with 
This minister had 
and asked what in- 
duced me to come hither, being such a young 
I told him that J had no other view 
in coming there than the good of souls, and 
say with the apostle, that a 
necessity was laid upon me, and woe would 


ibe to me if I did not preach the gospel. 


Then said he, ‘I wish you would preach 

my house in God’s name.’ So next day we 
had a meeting at his house, and the 
First-day we had the largest meeting that 
we had on the island. It was thought there 
were above two hundred people. The Lord 


on 


in His power did make His truth known to 


the praise of His name. Ob! how was my 
soul concerned for that people! The Lord 
Jesus did open my heart to them, and theirs 
to Him. They were also loving and kind 
to us. At this time a Friend was convinced, 
name was Starbuck, who became 
very serviceable, and lived and died an emi- 
Sev- 
us to the water side; and when we em- 
board our sloop, they desired that 
So | 
recommended them to the grace of our Lord 
Jesus, and we parted in great love and ten- 
derness.’ 

Jobn Richardson, 
gospel 
thither 


in the year 1701, was a 
messenger to this locality, sailing 
with Peleg Slocum, a Friend of 


in the latter’s sloop. Upon 


in 
some degree convince ed of the truth. They 
were kindly welcomed at his house. At the 
first sight of bis mother, Mary Starbuck, 
Jobn Richardson says:—‘ It sprang in my 
heart, ‘To this woman is the everlasting 
love of God.’ I looked upon her as a wo- 
man that bore some sway in the island, and 
so I said, and that truly, ‘We are come in 
the love of God to visit you, if you are will- 
ing to let us have some meetings among 
you.’” The first meeting was held at the 
home of Mary Starbuck, and was a memor- 
able occasion. He says again:—‘‘1 with 
my companion made a motion to break up 
the meeting, but could not, for they sat 
weeping universally. After some time Mary 
Starbuck stood up and held out her hand, 
and spoke tremblingly and said, ‘All that 


ever we have been building, and all that 
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ever we have done, is pulled down this day, | 
and this is the everlasting truth,’ or very 

nearly these words. I remember Peleg Slo 

cum said after this meeting that the like he 
was never at, for he thought the inbabitants 
of the island were shaken, and most of the 
people convinced of the truth. However, a 
great convincement there was that day 

Mary Starbuck was one of the number, and 
in a short time after received a public testi- 
mony, as did also her son Nathaniel.” 


ro be concluded 


, Of the flesh. 


For Friends’ Review 
PRAISING AND 
GIVING 


THE DUTY OF 


THANKS 


UL 


Ps. 


“Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous ; 
praise is comely for the ipright P 
xxxiii. | 

‘Serve the Lord with gladness. ; 
Enter into His gates with thanksgiving, 
and into His courts with praise ; be thank- 
ful unto Him and bless Ps. ¢. 
2, 4. 

‘And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving. and declare His works with 
rejoicing.” Ps. evil. 22. 

“ And in everything by prayer and sup 
plication, with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God.” Phil. 
iv. 6. 

See also 1 Chron. xvi. 4, with 2 
v. 13, 14; Rom. i. 21; 2 Cor. iv. 15; Eph. 
v.19, 20; Col. iv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 16-18; 
Heb. xiii. 15; Rev. v. 8-10, vii. 9-12. 

Ihave given above only a few of the 
many texts and references that show we are 
really commanded, as one of the most im- 
portant of our Christian duties, to “ Praise 
the Lord,” and “in everything give thanks ; 
for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you.’’ And all through Bible 
history we see that in proportion as God’s 
people were glad in His service, and thank- 
ful in their offerings and in their daily lives, 
in the same ratio was the loving heart of 
their heavenly Father made happy by His 
children, and they grew and increased in 
spiritual stature. 

Because the Lord God loves us so dearly, 
and takes comfort in us, [ am very sure, both 
from Scripture teaching and the experience 
of many who have tried it, that He delights 
in having us love Him, and thank Him often 
for His favors to us. He would have us 
praise Him for His goodness, just as much, 
and far more than it would make us glad to 
have our chilnren love and be grateful to us, 
both in word and deed. This too not 
only because it delights Him, but because 
He knows that it makes us happier the 


His name.”’ 


Chron. 


Is 
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nearer we draw Him His children. 
Nothing else draws us heavenward so fast 
as hearts filled with the melody of praise 
that the redeemed sing, and a gladuess born, 
not of any earthly theme, but the one that 
has filled heaven with music ever since there 
was a saint there whose robes were washed 
and made white in “the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

King David was one who delighted to praise 
God at all times, and in every way, when 
he was not overcome through the weakness 
He rejoiced in the God of his 
salvation. and was filled with gladness 

While praising the Lord, king Jehosha- 
phat and the armies of Judah marched out 
to a great conquest over their heathen ene- 
They did not strike one blow, be- 
cause the God so honored by their trust and 
their hymns of praise, fought the battle 
Himself, and gave them the victory. 2 
Chron. xx. 

While Paul and Silas “ sang praises unto 
God,” the prison doors were opened, aad 
every bands were loosed, 


to as 


Lules. 


one’s and the 


jailer and bis family were converted 


[ think most who read this have noticed 
among their Christian acquaintances some 
particularly happy disciple of the Lord 
Jesus; one whose inward life seemed full 
of peace and joy, no matter what the out- 
ward circumstances were; one whose very 
presence seemed to bring with it so much of 
heavenly sunshine, that we could not fail to 
know that it was because this Christian’s 
own soul was so filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and so anointed with the oil of gladness, 
that it must overflow from very fullness. 
And who ever failed to find that such an one 
was as full of praise as of joy ? of thanks- 
giving as of peace? I think we never 
would find the one without the other, be 
cause they belong to the spiritual inevita- 
bles that God has linked together, the same 
as asking and receiving, seekingand finding, 
etc. We know by our own experience as 
bumble children of the Lord, that in propor- 
tion to our thank offerings, and the incense 
of praise that arises from our spiritual al- 
tar, even when clouds are very dark around 
us, 80 is the rest, the joy, and trust in the 
presence of the Comforter. 

It may seem bard to praise at all times 
and “ rejoice evermore,’’? when the fires of 
some earthly furnace are burniug hot for our 
souls, and we cannot see why a loving Heav- 
enly Father lets them burn; but I do long 
that every one may know from experience 
how blessed it isto praise Him even then; 


and to persistently praise Him until the 


dulled heart, if the sufferings have chilled 
it, wakes up to newness of life, and is indeed 
able to sing in the fullness of joy, because of 
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renewed strength, and sensible communion 
in the presence of the Lord. 

So I am sure that while suffering and 
cross-bearing must be willingly and patiently 
borne by the Christian, and while the puri- 
fying and strengthening effects of these are 
necessary to life and growth; while they are 
often the medicines that cleanse our systems, 
and give us keener appetite for the heavenly 
manna—still it is the praise and thanks that 
lifts us out of the pain, and exalts us above 
the conflict, if we will trustingly praise the 
Lord through all, knowing He permits the 
trial, and that it is therefore good for us. 
If we have become too deadened through 
suffering to know how to raise even one note 
of melody in our hearts, we can patiently 


ask Him for the gift of praise, and He who} 


suffers with us (Isa. Ixiii. 9) will give it to 
us. It will surely come if we can realize 


even faintly His ever-abiding, loving presence 


with us, and His tender pity for us (Ps. 
ciii. 13, 14). 
But we remember this. 


REVIEW. 


But time would fail to speak fully of this 
great and abounding sin. 

Let us turn for a moment to its beautiful 
opposite—benevolence. God is the foun- 
tain of benevolence. See it bountifully and 
wondrously displayed in the beautiful, the 
useful, the sublime works of vast Creation, 
}and especially and infinitely more in the 
work of redemption by Jesus Christ—the 
‘great mystery of godliness—which will re- 
|quire more than eternity to fully contem- 
| plate. 

Benevolence has conceived and started all 
our Bible and Tract and Missionary and 
Bible school and Peace and Temperance, 
‘and all other similar societies and institu 
| tions, which are such great blessings to the 
human race. 

Benevolence has built our colleges and 
common schools and almshouses, and all our 
asylums for the needy, the suffering and the 
|unfortunate. Benevolence enters the cold 
'and dark prison walls, and carries light and 


| 





We cannot praise | comfort to the prisoner, and will yet destroy 


the Lord with our whole hearts while our! the hideous gallows; and grander and more 
glorious still, will yet beat the swords of 
‘the world into ploughshares, and give, 


| through the power of the gospel, the peace 


| 
| 


wills are in rebellion against His will. And 
the fullness of peace which follows entire 
consecration to His service, will always fill 
us with His praise. E. L. T. 
New JERSEY 
For Friends’ Review. 


COVETOUSNESS AND BENEVOLENCE. 


Our Saviour says, “Take heed and be- 
ware of covetousness.”’ 
ble warning in a short sentence of only six 
words. He not only says, “ Take heed,” 
but also “beware.”” Now we may be sure 
when our all-wise and kind Saviour says, 
‘“* Take heed and beware,” there is certainly 
great danger before us. 

How hateful is covetousness. 
greedy sin which has caused all the slavery 


that ever was in the world, and a very large | 


portion of the many barbarous wars that 
have carried robbery and destruction and 
agony and death over the earth. It is 
covetousness that erects and keeps the dis- 
tillery in action; tbat fills the saloon, the 
shop and hotel with fiery liquids, and 
allures our fellow-men to intemperance and 
ruin of body and soul forever. It is covet- 
ousness that causes all the stealing; all the 
lying and cheating in trade; all refusal and 
unwillingness to pay just taxes. It is covet- 
ousness that demands more than a fair 
price in selling, and wishes to buy for less 
than a fair price. It is covetousness that 
overworks horses and oxen and hired men 
and boys on the farm and in the shop and 


lumbering woods, and women and girls in| 


factories and dwelling-bhouses. 


He gives us a dou- 


It is this} 


and love of a long millennial day to all man- 
kind. JoHN HEMMENWAY. 
Brighton, Maine. 

_ 


For Friends’ Review. 


A TESTIMONY. 
| oA correspondent who “ bas a deep interest 
|in the welfare of our beloved Society at 
large,’ and who desires that others may 
profit by his personal experience, writes : 
‘“‘In my weakness and poverty of spirit, I 
| wish to inform others how it has been with 
me since I professed, and made a start on 
‘my Zionward journey. I made an open 
profession before many witnesses that all 
my past sins were forgiven, and I do be- 
lieve they were, for I had been mourning 
and praying for months, and was at times 
extremely sick of my sins, which burthened 
}me so that I felt myself of all men most 
miserable. But thanks be to the ever-adora 
able, merciful God, who gave me to see that 
|if I was lost it would not be because I was 
a miserable sinner, but because I would not 
lay down proud self, accept of His pardon- 
|ing love, and come under His Divine teach- 
ings and fiery baptisms. But through His 
|mercy I was truly humbled under His 
mighty hand, and received His pardoning 
love, to the overflowing of my poor heart. 
|Oh, I do feel desirous to praise His holy 
/name forever for what He has done for a 
poor, disobedient one like myself, who had 
quenched the visitations of the Light, the 
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Holy Spirit of Christ, and have crucified it 
in my heart almost all the days of my life. | 
“But now I want all to understand that, 
though born again, I was but an infant} 
in Christ, very easily made to fall, or very | 
easily lifted up above what I really was 
apt to believe the whisperings of anti-Cbrist | 
instead of the revelations of the Holy Spirit 

in my heart. 

‘* Moreover, I was under the influence of| 
many imperfect teachings, and I partly be- 
lieved for a short time that my heart was | 
now clean from all ‘inbred sin,’ as it was| 
called, and wholly sanctified in the sight of 
God. Butas I was truly desirous to be 
just what the Lord would have me to be, 
and that I should not stop short of that true | 
rest which is in Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, | 
I soon began to see where I stood, and 
the true condition of my poor heart. I be- 
gan to see and feel that my heart was just 
the same old, depraved, corrupt, selfish 
heart that it always was, although my de- 
sires were not to obey the lusts thereof. | 
began to see that I must despise all bonor | 
and praise that comes from man, and seek 
the honor that comes from God only. I Legan 
to learu that my faith must stand in the 
gospel only, and that it must be to myself 
before God. I saw that the same good 
spirit that convicted me and brought me to 
true godly surrow and repentance, and even 
to the forgiveness of all my past sins, was 
thissame spirit of love in my heart that 
could cause me ‘to crucify the flesh with 
the affections and (all of my former) lusts,’ 
which is a deliverance from the power of 
sin. I was led to see that the great work for 
me, instead of bui'ding myself up in Christ, 
was to abase myself low down, ond with- 
draw myself from the charms of music, 
which I was sensible was (for me) one of the 
deceitful lusts of the flesh, which has a 
great tendency to elevate and deceive the 
mind, instead of bringing into that reveren- 
tial awe before Him in which all 
stand, if they would stand, indeed, 
justified state. 

“T clearly saw that the kind of religion I 
must seek after was not in singing hy mns, 
which stimulates too often the natural 
mind, much as alcoholic drinks do. I have 
tried both music and stimulants largely, 
with my carnal uncrucified mind. But 
when I would be Christ’s, I found that all 
that was pleasing to the old man, self, must 
be crucified and slain; for the Lord will ae- 
cept nothing but a broken and contrite heart. 

‘If I will obey the manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit in my heart, I must obey 
against my natural will, until self, the first 
Adam, is crucified, and then it becomes my | 
will to do the will of my God.” 


should 
in a 


|and love, 
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His own special experience leading him to 
find that congregational singing withdraws 
his mind from true worship in spirit before 
the Lord, he is anxious that others may 
watch narrowly on this point, lest any coun- 


,| terfeit of true worship should be practiced by 
| any to their spiritual loss. 


Also that each 
should give heed to the Holy Spirit, who 
strives with every one from infancy, con- 
victs for sin, leads to sincere repentance and 
faith in the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus, and 
sets the seal of approval upon our obedience. 

He also desires that the umity, bumility, 
which come from entire submis- 
sion to the teachings of Christ’s Spirit, may 
be cherished. 


Referring to his former vain practices in 


_| using stimulants and playing on a favorite 


instrument, he adds: ‘‘Oh how sweet the 
sound, and how it added to my then con- 
ceited happiness. But was I bappy in 
Christ, or in natural self only? ‘There is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof is the ways of death !’ 
“The mystery of iniquity is working 
mightily over our land, and until we experi- 
mentally know what is the mystery of sal- 
vation, which is Christ being formed in our 
hearts, we are in imminent danger of being 
caught and drawn into the mighty whirl- 
pool of perdition, which floats its victims so 
smoothly along they have no fears, but that 
they will be landed safely. Butoh, the end 
thereof is death. My continued prayer is 
that I may ever be found daily walking 
clothed in the perfect humility that becomes 
a follower of the meek and crucified Sa- 
viour.” M. 


Rusu Counry, INDIANA. 


_ 


EXTRACTS. 


Be poor, and the kingdom of heaven shall 
be thine! Mourn, and thou shalt be com- 
forted! Give up thy will, thou shalt dwell 
in, and inherit the everlasting sufficiency ! 
Only hunger and thirst and thou shalt be 
filled !— Matt. v. 2. 


** mer- 
in its compendious sense indicates 


Not a word is needed to prove that 
ciful,” 
the practical love of our neighbor, all that 


is done to our brethren from the inward 
principle of a communicating and helping 
charity. 

It is necessary, however, to observe that 
such rudiments of regeneration, a3 were to 
be found among the heathen, who, though 
they knew not Christ, yet through the pure 
impulse of a latent grace, exercised towards 


| others what they sought for themselves— 


must be included here ; in opposition to that 
| narrow, dogmatic limitation, which would de- 
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spise the good works of such as Cornelius, | 
though God nevertheless esteemed them. | | 
Mercy rejoiceth against judgment (Jas ii. 13): | 
this impartial and holy Jaw of eternal love 
graciously throws open the kingdom of heav- 
en to many coming from the east and the| 

west ; even as it rigidly closes it against the | 
children of the kingdom who, with all their | 
vaunted faith, have never learned or re-| 
tained love. This mercy, however, not 
that weak and sickly sympathy which un-}) 
godly selfishness cannot but feel, and is too 
willing to plead in evasion, as the true 
Christianity ; not that false kindness to one’s | 
neighbor which goes hand in hand with the| 
most unbridled indulgence of own 
flesh. Therefore is purity of heart next 
spoken of as the test of true mercy; not the| 
reverse, as if this presumptive mercy were 
the guarantee _of purity in heart. — Stier. 


is 


one's 


We, who are true disciples of Christ, are | 
no longer under the law, for through Christ 
it lives within us, and works its own ac- | 
complishment; its requirement no longer 
presses upon us as a commandment from | 
without—Thon shalt! Whosoever doeth not | 
all these things let him be-accursed and die! | 
The punishment of the law is no more con ‘| 
templated than its rewards by those who, | 
through the Spirit of grace in Christ, are | 
made meet to be the people and temple of| 
God.—Stier. Words of Jesus, Vol 1, p. 50. | 


Bur let not the world think, even the 
Christian world down to this day, that He 
(Christ) came for any other end than to es- 
tablish the whole will of God, as the law 
and the prophets in Israe! especially en-! 
forced and foretold it; let this be declared to 
the world continually in the Lord’s own| 
words both for its encouragement and 
warning.—Stier, Vol. 1, p. 51 


‘But whereas ye affirm the Scriptures to 


be the rule, consider seriously, and answer 
me this question. How 
Whether it be a rule, as it is literally under- 
stood? Or it not be inter 
preted before it can be understood as a rule? | 
If it must be interpreted, what must be the 
interpreter; whether it must be the Spirit 
of God ora man’s wisdom ?—J. P., p. 452, 


Vol. II 


is ita rule? 


whether must 


“ THERE IS ONE WHO CAN! 

In a conversation with D. L Moody a 
few years ago, he related the following inci-| 
dent, illustrating the power of Him who is 
mighty to save: 

At the close of an evening meeting in the 
chapel at Chicago, a well-dressed young | 
man came in from the street and inquire d | 


juries, 
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for Mr. Moody. After a little search 
a Moody was found, and coming forward 
he greeted the stranger cordially and in- 
| quired his errand. With much earnestness 
| the young man said; 

“T have come to ask you tosave me. | 
am going to ruin from the use of drink, and 
unless you save me I shall go down.” 

Mr. M. still warmly held the outstretched 
band, as he said ez wnestly, “ T can't |" 

With evident disappointment his caller 
said, “Why, you surprise me, Mr. Moody; 
it isata great sacrifice of my pride that I 
have come to you; my mother and sister 
told me you could save me, and now you 
say you cannot.” 

‘No,” said Mr. M., “indeed I 
but there is One who can! 
lead you to Him.” 

They went to a side room, and there with 


cannot ; 
Come, and [’ll 


| . . . . 
| simplicity and loving earnestness Mr. Moody 


told him of his lost condition, —_ a mighty 
love and power of Jesus, and of His deep 
personal interest in him. They knelt in 
prayer, the prayer of penitence, faith, and 
| acceptance ; the burden rolled off, and there 
was joy in heaven over another soul con- 
verted. 

‘Yes, ‘‘ Thereis One whocan!” Blessed 
be God for the simplicity of the gospel meth- 
od of salvation.— The (Boston) Christian. 


-. 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 


ABRIDGED FROM HIS MEMOIRS 


(Continued from page 215.) 

His close scientific association with Sir 
Humpbrey Davy bad led to a strong mutual 
personal regard. On one occasion, the latter 
in writing to W. A., says: ‘‘ Pray take care 
of yourself for your own sake, for the sake 
of your frie nds, and for the sake of the 
world.” Soon after this he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, one of the! high- 


|est honors that science could confer. 


The interests of religion, however, con- 
tinued to claim his earnest efforts, and he 
prepared a tract on the Importance of True 
Religion, and was also careful practically to 
illustrate it. Thus we find him “ 
having answered an impertinent and insult- 
ing note rather too sharply,” and acknowl- 
edging ‘‘too great quickness in resenting in- 
or at least too much of the spirit of 
resentment on such occasions. More the 
patient and suffering spirit of our holy pat- 
tern is wanting. May ed to 
seek after it.” 

“ Much sweet consolation this week in the 
sensible feeling of Divine good, under which 
strong desires were raised that I might ez- 


uneasy at 


of 


I be concern 
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perience greater purific ation of heart. 1 am 
at times abundantly sensible of the want of 
it. Though my secret petitions are often 
put up for my servants, I believe I must not 
be contented with this, but take courage, 
opportunity offers, to open my mind more 
freely to some of the m on religious subjects. 
I continue to be comforted in my plan of 
reading the Scriptures to them 

‘Every thing, however small, which we 
do under a sense of duty, and with a desire 
that it may be acceptable to the Supreme 
Being, and everything we patiently suffer as 
a permission from Him,tends to nourish the 
spiritual life.” 

Fifth month, 1808.—" Very low and poor 
this week, but little feeling of May 
not the cause be a too great absorption of 
miud in outward things? I have been too 
anxious about our experiment and paper for 
the Royal Society. I have, kowever, met 
with a strong check from the indisposition 
of my lungs, which renders it imprudent to 
proceed at present.” 

The experiments to which he occasionally 
and briefly alludes were esteemed of great 
value by the scientific world. Incorrect 
theories were overturned by them, and im 
portant practical results realized. 
ful as the results were, and calculated to ex- 
cite self-exaltation, it instructive to note 
how watchful he was to guard against this 
feeling; how he sought, by waiting upon 
God to renew his spiritu: al strength. A 
touchingly beautiful Christian letter from 
his pious and affectionate mother, expressing 
her concern his love for and 
pursuit of knowledge should lead him away 
from obje ets of higher importance, is here in 
serted 

Thy talents, 
directed, would 


good. 


success- 


1s 


. : 
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If one soul is of more value than a world 
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Him all, 
Him, to surrender thy all to 
made use of as He shall direct 
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wast not intended to spend all tby time in 
earthly pursuits, but through the operation 
of that power which creates anew, thou art 
designed to lead the minds of others, both 
by example and precept, from earth to heav- 
en I believe it may be said of thee, as 
was said of Peter, ‘Satan has desired to 
have thee, that he may sift thee as wheat ;’ 
but I humbly hope that the same Advocate 
may plead for thee, that thy faith fail not. 

‘‘T entreat thee again to consider the ne- 
cessity of setting thyself more at liberty in 
future. Thou art too much absorbed in 
study, my beloved child, for however inno 
cent it may be, yet like the doves in the 
temple, it fills a place in the temple of thy 
heart which ought to be otherwise occupied, 
and dedicated unto the Lord, in whose 
hands thou wouldst become an instrument 
to promote the knowledge of pure Christi- 
anity. Come, my beloved, if a right hand or 
a right eye be called for, give it up; the 
Lord loves a cheerful giver, and He will re- 
store thee an hundred-fold.” 

In 1808, the system of education for the 
poorer classes, introduced by Joseph Lan- 
caster, began to attract the attention of 
many enlightened and benevolent persons. 
His operations were commenced in a shed 
on his father’s premises, but by the liberality 
of those who became interested, he at length 
procured rooms to accommodate one thou- 
saud children. William Allen says of his 
first visit, ‘I can never forget the impression 
which the made upon me. Here I 
beheld a thousand children collected from 
the streets, where they were learning notb- 
ing but mischief, bad boy corrupting 
another, all reduced to the most perfect 
rder, and training to habits of subordina- 
tion and usefulness, and learning the great 
ruths of the gospel from the Bible.” Sub 
sequently William Allen took the laboring 
this great work, advancing large 
of money to sustain it. He says, 
‘This engagement has taken great hold of 
ictly seen the importance 
In the prosecution of bis 
r had yme involved in 
amounting to $30,000, and it 
raordinary efforts to raise funds 
liquidation, William A'len in 
1 letter addressed to a friend who liberally 
‘The ec which we are en- 
heavy we ar dis- 
nk from any reasonable trouble, 
work of placing the means 
ion with on the reac! f the poorest 
community is ace shed, we may 
bave 


scene 
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sums 
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widely diffused, to the great benefit of the | 
laboring classes. 
The abolition of punishment by death for | 
crime committed, also earnestly engaged his 
attention, and he joined in forming a society 
to diffuse information on the subject. In a| 
conversation among the intelligent men who | 
met for this purpose, one of them expressed 
the opinion that ‘ departure from truth was 
not only warrantable, but our duty in cer- 
tain cases.” Wm. Allen subsequently ad- | 
dressed a letter to this individual, in which 
he says: ‘I am willing to believe that the 
difference of opinion between us upon the 
subject of truth consists more in words than 
in anything else. The question is not 
whether truth is lovely, and of divine origin ; 
not whether our lives should be regulated by 
it; not whether it be calculated to secure 
the happiness of mankind. On these points 
I conceive there can be no question between 
us; but ask me whether it be allowable to 
depart ftom truth to answer particular pur 
poses, and I shall answer, no! He who has| 
declared Himself the God of Truth, and 
that deceit and falsehood are His aversion, | 
cap never, in my opinion, have rendered the 
latter necessary in the intercourse of His | 
creatures. His system as revealed in the 
sacred writings is complete without it, and) 
as well might we attempt to reconcile light 
and darkness, as truth and its opposite. 
We find in the Bible that one of the recom 
mendations of the Lord’s people was, ‘they 
are children who will not lie,’ and then fol- 
lows, ‘so He was their Saviour.’ I am al- 
ways alarmed when I see the symptoms of 
that false philosophy (unhappily too much 
acted upon at the present time) whose 
avowed maxim is that ‘the end justifies the 
means.’ ‘!hink what would become of so- 
ciety if it were universally adopted, and it 
certainly is so in a degree, wherever we set 
up our limited conceptions of what may be 
useful, as a sufficient warrant to depart from 
that line of rectitude pointed out by Infin‘te 
Wisdom for the government of His creatures. | 
In this case there would be no standard of | 
right, and every man would be at liberty to 
adopt his own. Let us, dear friend, endea- 
vor to render all our actions acceptable to 
the Divine Being, and depend upon it, we 
shall not go far wrong. We can not plead 
ignorance of His will, since, in addition to 
the sacred writings, He has promised to as- | 
sist with His Holy Spirit those who bumbly | 
appeal to Him for aid. With the assistance, 
then, of infinite Wisdom, and the protection 
of Infinite Power, what ought we to fear?” | 
The amount of mental labor performed by | 
Wm. Allen is rarely exceeded. To illustrate | 
this, a few of the almost daily entries in bis | 
diary are copied. One day he records, 
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first, attention at the counting-house, 
where, we may bear in mind, extensive und 
important business was transacted. ‘Then, 
at twelve, went tothe African Institution; 
Duke of Gloucester there, and a large meet- 
ing. Afternoon, Dr. Bradley and mathe- 
matics; lecture, experimental philosophy, 
pneumatics as faras barometer; very satisfac. 
tory. After lecture, took a coach and went 
to the Committee of the Royal Institution ; 
home before 11 P. M.”’ 

Another day, ‘‘ went to Spitalfield School 
Committee; a satisfactory conference with 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, 8S. Hoare, Jr., Bar- 
clay and others,on Spitalfield School.” Again, 
‘went to Devonshire House to meet com- 
mittee on subscription for British prisoners 
in France. Then Capital Punishment Com- 
mittee at four; full attendance. B. Foster 
resigned the office of Secretary, which I 
took up.” 


(To be continued ) 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 23, 1878. 


“THE KINGDOM OF GODIS WITHIN YOU.” 


The Jews rightly expected that the king- 
dom of God should come. In some degree 
it had already come, in that the true I[srael- 
ites had been a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation ; and moreover, God had a do- 
minion in the hearts of those Gentiles also 
who feared Him and worked righteousness. 
But Christ was more eminently to set up 
this kingdom. Though the rulers of the 
earth should take counsel against Him, God 
would set Him on His holy hill of Zion. 
He, the ‘ desire of all nations,’ was to come 
und set up a kingdom that should never be 
destroyed. The Jews expected the Messiah 
as an earthly prince, who should establish an 
outward kingdom with worldly greatness 
and glory. Instead of this, Christ was born 
in a stable, and ushered only by the message 
of angels to a group of simple shepherds. 
Although He manifested forth His glory by 
miracles of love and power, and taught so 
that the officers sent to arrest Him, said, 
‘‘Never man spake like this man,” His life 
was one of lowliness, and devoid of the 
pomp and splendor which the Jews had car- 
nally anticipated. 


The kingdom which He came to establish, 
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was a spiritual one in the hearts of those 
who believed in His name, and to whom He 
gave power to become in a special sense the 
sons of God. He said to the Jews, ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is within you.” That is, | 
not in them who were then opposing and | 
rejecting Him, but within men who did re-| 
ceive Him. 

This kingdom grew during His life on | 
earth. At Pentecost, 
with a rushing sound, it is true, but still 


Men pressed into it. 


most by the inward influence of the Holy 
Spirit, Christ came in His kingdom, purify- | 
ing the bearts of His believing ones, and 
giving them power and gifts. 

But how lowly were the most eminent of| 
“T think,” said Paul, “ that 
God bath set forth us, the Apostles, last, as 
it were appointed to death.” They were “as 
the filth of the world and as the off-scouring 
of all things.”” Nevertheless the kingdom 
spread as righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, in the hearts of those who had 


His servants. 


been in beathen darkness, and who were 
brought out by the gospel from under the 
power of Satan into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 

The kingdom is still growing, although 
inmost 
Where Christ is received by faith 


a 


comparatively silently, in men’s 
hearts. 
and allowed to reign by His Spirit, He binds 
and casts out the strong man of self; He de- 
livers from the power and temptations of 
Satan; He rescues from the pride, fashion, 
and lust of He 
brings every thought into subjection to Him- | 
self. 


God within, and are in the kingdom. 
Many reject Christ, saying, “ we will not 


the vod of this world. 


Such persons have the kingdom of 


have this man to rule over us.’? Many pro 
fess Him to be their Saviour, whodeny Him 
His kingship and perfect rule in their hearts. 
Many, through grace, welcome Him in all 
His offices, and desire nothing so much as) 
to have His 
them, 

Such being the nature of the kingdom of 
God, what of the coming of Christ lately so 


government supreme within 


much discussed? He was with the Israelites 
for “they did all eat of the same spiritual meat 
and did all drink of the same spiritual drink; 
for they drank of that spiritual rock that | 
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followed them, and that rock was Christ.” 
He was with prophets and kings in their 
work. He came in the flesh at Bethlehem. 
He in Spirit at Pentecost. He 
comes in Spirit to every believing heart. 
It is thus he fulfils His word, “I will not 
leave you orphans, 


came 


[ will come to you.” 
He has gone to prepare a place for His 
faithful followers, and when with reference 
to this He says, “If I go 


- 


and prepare a 


| place for you, I will come again and receive 


you unto myself,” it may mean, or at least 


include in its meaning, that as the death of 


ei 


His saints is precious in His sight, He comes 


‘for them then. 


As he came in some sense at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, so, like judgments on great 
national sins may be a partial fulfilment and 
But 


as to the coming which is so often spoken of, 


type of His final coming to judgment. 


as for instance in Actsi. 11, and in the Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, two views prevail. 
One, that it will be always a spiritual coming, 
confirming and extending His kingdom by 
the prevalence of vital Christianity in the 
world until reign of righteousness and 
established that at 
a last great day He shall come to judge the 


a 


peace is therein, and 


world. This bas been the view generally 


accepted by orthodox churches, including 
the Society of Friends. The other is, that 
the gospel is to be preached to all nations 
for a witness unto them, and to gather out 
of them a people for His name; and that 
the Lord will come in His glorious body to 
receive His saints, to judge the nations, and 
to that of righteousness 
which is called the millennium. 

This latter view, advocated at the late 
‘Prophetic Conference” at New York. is op- 


introduce time 


posed as materialistic and carnal by many, 
and as one in connection with which many 


and cross fancies have been pro- 


mulgated. 


The early Church evidently expected 


| Christ soon to return, and therefore that ex- 


pectation may be held by spiritually-minded 
all 


Realizing 


Christians, who reject errors 
with — it. Christ’s 


present coming in Spirit to their own hearts, 


yToss 


these are diligent in working out their own 


salvation with fear and trembling, seek- 





ing the salvation of others, and endeavoring 
to be always ready, whatever may be the 
manner, or whenever the time of His 
coming. 
a 

A CORRESPONDENT writes of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting as having been one of unusual 
blessing, and that a visiting minister spoke of it 
as the best Yearly Meeting he had ever at- 
tended. 

so 

MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS —The (London) 
Friend states that Dougan Clark held several 
meetings at Reigate on alternate evenings from 
4th to 12th of Tenth month, which were fairly 
attended by Friends and others. A marked still- 
ness and attention prevailed. 

Isaac Sharp and Langley Kitching had reach- 
ed Shoshong, South Africa, nearly midway be- 
tween Cape Town an Lake Nyassa. Here they 


visited the mission stations, and then turned | 


southward. They arrived at Moliopololi after a 
weary return journey, and were kindly welcom- 
ed by J. S. Moffat and his family. Here they 
received official information- that to return by 
their former route would be dangerous, on ac- 


count of the warlike state ofthe people, and they 


proposed to pass through the Transvaal to Kim- 
berly, in the diamond district. 

Charles Rhoads is engaged in holding public 
meetings within the limits of Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, Pennsylvania, The last Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders of Philadelphia ap- 
pointed a committee to visit its subordinate 
branches, and the members of this committee 
have been diligently engaged in the service. 

— 

THE Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Tenth 
month has an article by the editor on Peace and 
War, touching upon the pending questions be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, and also the 
prime question of war as seen in the light of 
Christianity. “ Past Finding Out,” a poem, by 


E. B. P., refers to the sad disasters at Sitting- | 


bourne by rail, on the Thames by the loss of the 
“ Alice,”” and at Abercarne by the mine explo- 
sion, and turns the stricken heart from man’s 
poor thoughts to the infinite love of Him whose 
“tender mercies are over all His works.” Jane 
3udge has a notice of the Memoir of Bishop 
Ewing, a spiritually-minded man, who found 
sympathy with such men as Macleod Campbell, 


and Thomas Erskine. A very intelligible ac- | 
count of ‘“‘ The Church in Madagascar” is given 


by Henry E. Clark, one of the missionaries 


under Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, | 


Henry Hipsley has a second article on William 
Cowper, and Francis Anne Budge one on Alex- 
ander Jaffray, one of the early Friends in Scot 
land, and a man of mark in many respects. 
“The Object of our Work as Sabbath-school 
Teachers,’ by Fanny Wilson, gives some fresh 
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thoughts upon a well-worn but important sub- 
ject. ‘A Day at Bethel,”’ by Thomas Hodgkin, 
| gives in vigorous verse a picture of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, and the coming of the prophet 
| who predicted the destruction of Bethel’s idola- 
| trous altar. Francis Frith and J. H. Barber com. 
| plete the discussion begun in last number of the 
| question of the mission work of the Society in 
| England. Both show sympathy with this work, 
|The former would have mission workers seek 
| the sympathy and direction of the Society o. gan- 
ization. The latter looks to the continuance of 
the work in such manner that it shall be a bless- 
|ing both to the Society and to those classes of 
|the community which are liable to be discon- 
tented, and misled by demagogues. 


| 
| 


MARRIED. 


| BREED—CROSMAN.—Tenth mo. roth, 1878, at 
| the residence of John Henry Crosman, Swampscott, 
| Mass., William O. Breed, of Worcester, Mass 


» to 
Abbie M. Crosman. 


DIED. 

PICKETT.—Near Poplar Grove, Howard Co., 
| Ind., Ninth month 26th, 1878, Sarah Pickett, daugh- 
\ter of Mahlon and Rachel Pickett (the latter de- 
| ceased) ; a member of Pleasant Hill Monthly Meeting 

She had given evidence of a change of heart, and we 
believe has gone “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


A PARLOR MEETING. 

A parlor meeting of the “New York 
| Committee ’ to oppose the enaction of in 
|jurious Contagious Diseases Acts in this 
}country, was beld at 241 west 39th street, 
New York, on Third-day, the 6th instant, to 
meet George Tatham, of Leeds, England. 

George Tatham is an active worker in 
one of several leagues formed in England 
to oppose the infamous Contagious Diseases 
Acts, which have now been in existence for 
ten years in that country. 

The society to which George Tatham 
| belongs sent a greeting to the New York 
Committee. George Tatham gave some 
| account of the work of the leagues in Great 
| Britain, the great difficulty of it and its many 
| discouragements ; and counselled the utmost 
vigilance to prevent the enaction of similar 
\laws in the United States, as prevention 
| was so much easier than cure. 
| The New York Committee has had occa- 
sion already to protest against a law of 
Congress on the prevention of Contagious 
| Diseases, which was not so carefully drawn 


as wholly to preclude dangerous results, 
| under possible future conditions. 


eo -.- — 


The national expenditure of England for intoxi- 
cants in the three years from 187410 1877,amount- 
ed to £573,515 653, or $2,865,000,000 
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THE London Council for promoting Interna- 
tional Arbitration, at a meeting held last month, 
adopted the following resolution, which was 
ordered to be published; viz.: 

“This Council views with sorrow the proba- 
bility of war between this country and the people 
of Afghanistan, and considers it a duty, in com- 
mon with other friends of peace and justice, to 
raise its protest against the international dis- 
courtesy and injustice with which the Ameer of 
Afghanistan has been treated by the representa- 
tives of the British Government, in the attemot 
to force upon him an armed embassy, which, on 
every ground of international law and common 
right, he was fully entitled to refuse.”’ 


MISSIONS IN CHINA.—From reports of the 
Conference on Foreign Missions recently held in 
London. as given in the Christian World, it ip- 
pears that it was not until 1843 that the Protest 
ant missionaries could be said to have com- 
menced their labors in China. The latest statis- 
tics, however, showed that to-day 238 Protestant 
missionaries are laboring in that empire, together 
with 63 single ladies and the wives of 172 of the 
missionaries. No fewer than gi central stations 
have been opened, with 511 out-stations; while 
312 Chinese churches have been organized with 
13,035 communicants, 73 ordained pastors, 511 
assis'ant preachers, 76 colporteurs, and go Bible- | 
women. There are no less than 30 oarding- 
schools for boys 38 for girls, and 177 day-schools 
for boys, and 8:2 for girls, the pupils being count 
ed by .the thousand. And last, but not least, 
there are 20 theological schools for the training | 
of native pastors, 151 Sunday-schools, 16 mis- 
sionary hospitals, and 4 dispensaries. D-. Legge 
computed that in China to-day, as a result of | 
Protestant missions during the past 35 years, | 
there is a Christian community of 50 000 souls. 
The converts were real, and the missionaries 
worked together harmoniously. The population, 
although much reduced by wars and famines, 
cannot be less than 250,000,000. But the Chi 
nese authorities appear to as ignorant as 
others of the realnumber. The opium war and 
the opium trade have impressed the intelligent | 
Chinese with a very low estimate of the morality 
of the English, and have a marked effect in hin 
dering the spread of Protestant Christianity. The | 
missionaries have given to China the Bible in| 
their own tongue. The adherents of Roman 
Catholicism in China are estimated at halfa mil- 
lion. Their missions are three centuries old. 

During the Conference it was stated that from 
Statistics recently compiled it is estimated that | 
there are 1,033,505,000 people in the world who} 
are not professors of the Christian faith. Who 
can read such a statement and not feel assured 
that everybody claiming the name of Christian is 
bound to do something for the evangelization of 
the heathen world ? 


be 


j , a 

THE failure of the Glasgow Bank has brought | 
fearful suffering upon its shareholders, 
der Scottish law, are obliged to make good the | 


who, un-| 





losses of the depositors. In consequence of this | 
regulation an assessment of £500 per share has 

been called; an amount sufficient to ruin many | 
widows, and single women, teachers clergymen, | 
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and small tradesmen who had invested in shares 
of the bank. 

The officers and directors 
been arrested pending an examination of its 
uffairs. Gross misstatements and fraud have 
been practised by some of them, but it seems 
probable that this has been the work of a few, 
and that the directors generally were ignorant, 
yet carelessly ignorant, of the affairs of the in- 
stitution. These fraudulent acts receive em- 
phatic condemnation by the press and pulpit of 
Scotland. 

Every such instance of wrong brings out the 
utter condemnation of all dishonesty by Christi- 
anity, and it may be hoped will be overruled to 
the quickening of the public conscience as to the 
norality a Christian should practise. 

A MEETING of the “‘ National Liberal League ” 
was held recently at Syracuse, N. Y. The 
yrofessed object of the meeting, as of the League 
itself, was to express its antagonism to Christi- 


o> 
inity. Really the discussions were chiefly about 
States to sup- 


of the Bink have 


the laws of the U. 8S. and the 
press the publication and circulation through 
the mails of obscene literature. On this there 
were two parties, and the more conservative be- 
ng out-voted retired to form a separate conven- 
ion. The Syracuse Daily Fournal says: ‘‘ Such 
1 spectacle was never presented in Syracuse be- 
fore as that when men and women rose in their 
laces and openly advocated the uprooting of 
yrinciples of morality.” 

The tree is known by its fruits, and such af 
hear as the fruits of an infidelity which casts 
aside al moral restraints. 


—— - 
TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
THe Raleigh Odserver, in estimating that 
North Carolina pays 38,500,960 for its liquor, 
1ile it only gives $1 000,000 for education and 


wl 
| $269,830 for religion, logically infers that its peo- 


ile “ think eight times as much of whisky as 
they do of education, and thirty-two times as 
much of whisky as they do of the Christian 


| faith.” 


PROHIBITION Does Prouisit.— 5S. L. Baker, 
Mayor of the city of Maquoketa, Iowa, in his re- 
yort to the City Council, says: ‘Concerning the 
wisdom of the prohibition ordinance, I have the 
honor to submit to this body and its constituency 
the following facts: The number of prosecutions 
for crime, as shown by the dockets of various 


| magistrates of this city, from the passage of said 


ordinance to August 15, 1878, are net so great by 
60 per cent. as for the same period of last year, 
or less than one-half. The amount of charitable 
donations for the relief of destitute families dur- 
ng the period has been 40 percent. as compared 
vith the same period last year. The gene- 
ral trade of the city is much better than during 
he same period last year. Of twenty-four prin- 


| cipal merchants, thirteen report an increase of 


yusiness amounting in the aggregate to many 
thousands of dollars; five report their business 
is equally good ; and but six reported any dim- 
nution wha‘ever, and each gives an explanation 
of the shrinkage showing that the cause is not a 
local one nor chargeable to any municipal ordi- 
nance orregulation. Those who report the same 
as last year refer to their receipts, which show in 
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reality an increase of 15 per cent. at least, goods 
generally averaging that much lower, and of 
course larger sales are made to show the same 
receipts. In view of the stringency of the times 
it was reasonable to expect a different report. 
With crime on the decrease and commercial 
prosperity in our midst, we may well congratu- 
late all good citizens on the successful issue of 
the experiment.”’ 

-_ | 


For Friends’ Review. 


ICELAND. 


NO. I. 


Lord Dufferin’s “ Letters 
Latitudes” justify his remark that 


from 


High 


| bracing, the hills steeper, loftier, 


into a rocky ridge of pumice, the other tow- 
ering to the height of five thousand feet in 
a pyramid of eternal snow, while round the 
intervening semi-circle cr rowd the peaks of a 
hundred noble mountains. As you approach 
the shore, you are much reminded of the 
west coast of Scotland, except that every. 
thing is more intense—the atmosphere 
clearer, the light more vivid, the air more 
more tor- 
mented, as the French say, and more 
|gaunt; while between their base and the 
sea stretches a dirty greenish slope, patched 
with houses, which themselves, both roof 
|and walls, are of mouldy green, as if some 





they 
were written for the amusement, not the 
information of his readers; yet they con 
tain some sprightly accounts of Iceland, 
which do give information about that island | 
whose history and pbysical characteristics | 
are so full of the marvellous. He made a| 
summer cruise in his yacht to the far north, | 
and on reaching the shores of Iceland, he 
thus writes of its first settlement : 

A Scandinavian king named Harold 
Haarfager (a contemporary of our own 
King Alfred), having murdered, burnt, and 
otherwise exterminated all his brother kings 
who at that time grew as thick as blackber 
ries in Norway, first consolidated their do 
minions into one realm, Edgar did the | 
Heptarchy, and then proceeded to invade 
the Udal rights of the land-holders. 
of them, animated by that love of liberty 
innate in the race of the noble Northmen, 
rather than submit to his oppressions, de- 
termined to look for a new home amid the 
desolate regions of the icy sea. Freighting 
a dragon-shaped galley—the May flower of | 
the period—with their wives and children, 
and all the huusehold monuments that were | 
dear to them, they saw the blue peaks of 
their dear Norway hills sink down into the 
sea behind, and manfully set their face to 
wards the west, where, some vague report 
had whispered, a new land might be found 


as 


Some | 


Arrived in sight of Iceland, the leader threw | 


the sacred pillars belonging to his former 
dwelling into the water, in order that the 
gods might determine the site of his new 
home. Carried by the tide, 
say in what direction 


no one could 
, they were at last dis- 
covered, at the end of three years, in a shel 
tered bay on the west side of the island, 
and Ingolf came and abode tkere, and the 
place became in the course of years Rey kja- 
vik, the capital of the country.’ 

The approach to Reykjavik he thus de 
scribes : 

“The panorama of the bay of Faxa 
is magnificent, with a width of fifty 
from born to horn, the one running 


|purest [ ever saw; 


ice. 
| 

|an ornamental fringe to the distance, plays 
|but a very poor part at this season of the 


| huts. 


land fallen hissing into the sea. 


Fiord 
miles 
down 


|long-since inhabited country had been fished 
|up out of the bottom of the sea 
“ The effects of light and shadow 

the contrasts of 
most astonishing, one square front 
mountain jutting out in a blaze gold 
against the flank of another, dyed of the 
darkest purple, while up against the azure 
sky beyond rise peaks of glittering snow and 
The snow, however, beyond serving as 


ire the 


vlor 


ol a 


of 


vear (June 21) in Iceland. While I 


write, 


,|the thermometer is above 70°.”’ 


Of Reykjavik he says: 
“The town consists 
wooden sheds, one story 


‘ 
t 


of 
bere 


of a collection 
high, rising 


\and there into a gable end of greater pre- 


tensions, built along 
flanked at either end 


the lava beach, and 
by a suburb of turf 
On every side of it extends a desolate 
plain of lava, that must once have boiled up 
red-hot from some distant f hell, 
No tree or 
bush relieves the dreariness of the land- 
|scape, and the mountains are too distant to 
serve as a background to the buildings ; but 
before the door of each merchant’s house 
facing the sea there flies a gay little pennon 
And as you walk along the silent streets, 
whose dust no carriage wheel has ever dese- 
crated, the rows of flower pots that peep out 
of the windows, between curtains of white 
|muslin, at once convince you that notwith- 
\standing their unprete nding appearance, 

| within each dwelling is the elegance and com- 
| fort of a woman-tended home.’ 
| Lord Dufferin made a journey to the gey- 
| sers, and found many preparations needful. 
There being no ros ids in Iceland, all the traffic 
of the countr y isconducted by means of horses 
jalong the bridle-tracks, which centuries of 
| travel have worn in the lava plains. W bile 
jthese preparations were in progress, he 
made a short trip to Bessestod, a lonely 
farm-house, and the ancient home of Snorro 
Sturleson, ‘the Icelandic poet, scholar, aud 
istorian, who died in 1241. This home 


gateway 0 
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was at the head of an inlet from the sea. 
“In front rose a cluster of weather-beaten | 
wooden buildings, and huts like ice-houses, 
surrounded by a scanty plot of grass, re- 
claimed from the craggy plain of broken 
lava that stretched—the home of ravens 
and foxes—on either side to the horizon. | 
Beyond lay a low, black breadth of moor. 
land, intersected by what was neither land 
nor water, and last, the sullen sea, while 
above our heads a wind, saturated with the 
damps of the Atlantic, went moaning over 
the landscape.” 
He speaks of the interior as like that of 
a good, old-fashioned farm-house in Eng- 
land, the walls wainscoted with deal. ‘A 
few prints, a photograph, some book shelves, 
one or two little pictures, decorated the par- 
lor, and a neat iron stove and massive chests 
of drawers served to furnish it very com 
pletely.” But the greater portion of the 
inbabitants live in houses ‘ where the bare | 
blocks of lava, pointed with moss, are left) 
in all their natural ruggedness. Instead of) 
wood, the rafters are made of the ribs of 
whales. The same room often serves as the | 
dining, sitting, and sleeping place for the| 
whole family. A hole in the roof is the only 
chimney, and a horse’s skull the most luxu- | 
rious fauteuil into which it is possible for | 
them to induct a stranger.’’ The floor is of | 
earth, and the beds are boxes filled with | 
feathers or sea-weed. 
Writing of Icelandic literature and histo- 
tians, he says: 
“Tt is to them we are indebted for the 
preservation of two of the most remarkable | 
facts in the history of the world, the coloni 
zation of Greenland by Europeans in the’ 
tenth century, and the discovery of Amer-| 
ica by the Icelanders at the commencement | 
of the eleventh.” | 
“The story runs thus :—Shortly after the 
arrival of the first settlers in Iceland (about | 
970), a mariner named Eric the Red discov 
ers a country away to the west, which, in 
consequence of its fruitful appearance, he 
calls Greenland. In the course of a few) 
years the new land has become so thickly | 
inbabited, that it is necessary to erect the 
district into an Episcopal See ; and at last we | 
have the brief of Pope Nicholas, ‘ granting 
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the allusions made to it in the old Scandi- 
navian Sagas gradually come to be consid- 
ered poetical inventions or pious frauds. At 
last, after the lapse of four hundred years, 
some Danish missionaries set out to convert 
the Esquimaux, and there, far within Davis’ 
Straits, are discovered vestiges of the an- 
cient settlement—remains of houses, paths, 
walls, churches, tombstones,* and inscrip- 
tions) What could have been the calamity 
which suddenly annihilated this Christian 
people, it is impossible to say. Whether 
they were massacred by some warlike tribe 
or swept off to the last man by the terrible 
pestilence of 1349, called ‘The Black 
Death,’ or —most horrible conjecture of all— 
beleaguered by vast masses of ice setting 
down from the Polar Sea along the eastern 
coast of Greenland, and thus miserably 
frozen, we are never likely to know, so 
utterly did they perish, so mysterious has 
been their doom. 

“‘On the other hand, certain traditions, with 
regard to the discovery of a vast continent 
by their forefathers away in the south-west, 
seem never entirely to have died out of the 
memory of the Icelanders, and in the month of 
February, 1477, there arrived at Reykjavik, 
in a barque belonging to the port of Bristol, a 
certain long-visaged, gray-eyed Genoese 
mariner, who was observed to take an amaz- 
ing interest in hunting up whatever was 
known on the subject. Whether Columbus, 
—for it was no less a personage than he— 
really learned anything to confirm bim in 
his noble resolutions, is uncertain,t bat we 
have still extant an historical manuscript, 
written at all events before the year 1395, 
that is to say one bundred years prior to 
Columbus’ voyage, which contains a minute 
account of how a certain person named 


| Lief, while sailing over to Greenland, was 


driven out of his course by contrary winds, 
until he found himself off an extensive and un- 
known coast, which increased in beauty and 
fertility as he descended south ; and how, in 
consequence of the representation Lief made 
on his return, successive expeditions were 
undertaken in the same direction. On two 


occasions their wives seem to have accompa- 


nied the adventurers ; of one ship’s com- 
pany the skipper was a lady: while two 


to his beloved children of Greenland—in con- | — 


sideration of their having erected many sa 
cred buildings and a splendid cathedral ’—a 
new bishop and a fresh supply of priests. 
At the commencement, however, of the next 
century this colony of Greenland, with its | 
bishops, priests, and people, its one hun | 
dred and ninety townships, its cathedral, its 
churches, its monasteries, suddenly fades | 
into oblivion, like the fabric of a dream. | 
The memory of its existence perishes, and 


| rests here 


*On one tombstone there was written in Runic, ‘‘ Vigdessa 
God gladden her soul.” But the most interesting 
of these inscriptions is one discovered in 1824, in an island in 
saffin’s Bay, in latitude 72° 55‘, as it shows how boldly these 
Northmen must bave penetrated into regions supposed to 
have been unvisited by man before the voyages of our modern 
navigators :—“ Erling Sighvatson, and Biomo Thordarson, and 
Eindrid Oddson, on Saturiay before Ascension week, raised 
these marks and cleared ground, 1135." This date of Ascen- 
sion week implies that these three men wintered here, which 
must lead us to imagine that at that time,seven hundred years 
ago, the climate was less inclement than it is now. 


+Columbus made a northern voyage, of which the only memo 
rial he left, = Dr. J. Thomas, was “‘ this passage in one of 


ris letters: ‘In 1477 I navigated one hundred leagues beyond 
Thule, (supposed to be Iceland).’” 
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parties even wintered in the new land, built 
houses, and prepared to colonize. For some 
reason, however, the iatention was aban- 
doned; and in process of time these early 
voyages came to be considered as apocry- 
phal as the Phenician circumnavigation of 
Africa in the time of Pharaoh Necho. It is 
quite uncertain how low a latitude the 
Northmen ever reached; but from the de 
scription given of the scenery, products and 
inbabitants; from the mildness of the 
weather, and the length of the day on the 
21st of December, it is conjectured that they 
could not have descended much farther than 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, or at most, the 
coast of Massachusetts.” 

From this digression, which is not without 
interest to Americans, it is proposed to re- 
turo to some further account 
another article 


of Iceland in 


Review 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA 


ror rie 


That useful little periodical, China’s Mil- 
lions, already referred to in these pages, 
contains, in its issues for Ninth and Tenth 
months, some interesting, though harrow- 
ing particulars of the famine now desolat- 
ing several of China’s provinces. As the mere 
fact that such a thing as a famine prevails, 
affords one but little conception of the ac 
tual misery involved, it may be well to say 
something here concerning the extent of the 
visitation, and what has been, or is beiny, 
done for the relief of the sufferers. 

More than ten months ago, Sir Thos. F. 
Wade, the British Minister at Peking, wrote 
to the London Times that in the provinces 
of Chih-li, Ho-nan, Sbhen-si and sShan-si 
(which are in the northern part of the king- 
dom), a large part of their teeming popula 
tion of seventy-five million people were in a 
state of fearful destitution.* In Shan-si, no 
rain had fallen for three years, and besides, 
there was no means of irrigating the soil. The 
province being mountainous, whatever grain 
was brought into it, had to be carried by 
beasts of burden. He stated that in some 
places the people had been reduced to the 
extremity of eating earth. This statement 
was confirmed a little later by eye-witnesses, 
one of whom, a missionary, stated that he 
had seen abundant proofs of men eating 
clay or stone. He says, “I bought three 
stone cakes, The stone is the same as our 
soft-stone pencils. This is pounded to dust 
and mixed with millet husks, in greater or 
less proportions, according to the poverty of 


*The famine actually began in 1875. In the winter of 
1876-77, many thousands were saved from death through the 
relief afforded by the missionaries; but notwithstanding 
this, tens of thousands died 
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'the people, and then baked. It does not 
|look bad, but tastes like what it is—dust.” 
| But this was not the worst. A latcr let- 
ter says: ‘‘In its horrible details as given 
| by all witnesses, foreign and native, official 
and missionary, it is the direst calamity that 
ithis or any country bas been visited with. 
|The sturdy Chinese peasants do not calmly 
| fold their hands aud die, like our poor fel- 
'low-suhjects, the Madrassees, last year; 
they eat the dead, and when there are none 
to take, they kill the living for the same pur- 
Aun official statement in the Pekin 
Gazette also says, in confirmation of this: 
‘In the earlier period of distress the living 
fed upon the bodies of the dead; next, the 
strong devoured the weak; and now the 
general destitution has arrived at such a 
climax that men devour those of their own 
flesh and blood.” 

A Wesleyan missionary who & 
number of villages to distribute relief, states 
that, ‘‘on entering some of the best houses 
of the village, I was greeted by country gen- 
tlemen, the squires of the parish, reduced to 
pinching want, their large houses, once peo- 
pled and happy, now empty and desolate, 
und themselves not knowing where to turn 
for the bare necessities of life. As one old 


pose.” 


visited 


gentleman said to me, ‘ You see property is 


po use whatever now; no one will buy it, 

‘and one can’t eat bricks and mortar.’ In 
‘almost every house we found the people 
‘feeding on husks, or, perhaps, more fre- 
/ quently on the roots of reeds, which some 
grind up with the bark of trees, and take 
alung with boiled willow leaves.” 

A member of the China [nland Mission 
|writes: “The state of the villages is most 
distressing. In some, perhaps one-third to 
| one-half the houses are destroyed, aud the 
bricks sold. The former inmates are dead 
or gone away. .. There is a fearful pro- 
portion of the present inhabitants in mourn- 
ing. In some villages we have been told 
that one-third are dead. The present dis- 
‘tress is very great; roots of reeds, bark, 
| willow-leaves, form the principal articles of 
food. . . In one house we found an old 
|'woman very ill of hunger; we got her 
'something to cat and gave her some cash 
(small coins), but the next day she was dead. 
| We gave money to one village, but the next 
|day the head men brought back the share ol 
twenty people, saying they were starved 
| since the lists were made, only a few days. 

Many husbands have sold their wives, 
|and parents their daughters, to obtain some- 
thing to eat. From the diary of one of che 
| relief distributors, written in the Fifth mouth, 
we extract some items upon this phase of 
the famine, as well as other particulars. 
| We passed daily many wheelbarrows 





loaded with women and girls who bad been 
bought by speculators; they looked to be in 
good health, and were respectably clothed.” 
“Qn another day, we passed about fifty 
women and girls who had been sold; who 
could tell their sorrows but He who is 
Lord of all ?” 

“We passed some men going north to 
buy women and girls, and we passed a num- 
ber going south.” 

“We passed two dead men lying by the 
road-side ; and near the city there were a 
number of starving people, merely skin and 
bone, lying about the street. Outside the 
north gate there are a number of new-made 
graves of those who have died from starva- 
tion.” 

‘We had to cross a stream in one place, 
and by the road-side we saw a young fellow, 
lying in a hole, near the point of death. In 
a small gateway lay a number of starving 
ones buddled together ; one of their number 
was ‘already dead, aud another nearly dead, 
and others quite exhausted. Near the city 
we saw two old women in a doorway ; one 
was lying on the ground nearly dead from 
want of food, and the other was trying to 
comfort her by smoothing her hair. We 
called herand gave her some cash: her nearly 
sightless eyes were filled with tears, and 


she would knock ber head on the ground to 


express her thanks. What joy must have 
filled her heart as she went to comfort the 
suffering one!” 

A correspondent of the North China Her- 
ald, says: “‘The city of Techow and the 
surrounding country are at present suffering 
from famine. Very distressing scenes are 
to be witnessed here. People come to the 
banks of the canal and cry tothe boats for food ; 
but awful as it is to listen to this wail, which 


never ceases for amoment, I doubt if it is as | 


bad as the apathetic looks indicative of abject 
misery and despair, which are seen in the 
cities. In all these places there is a fair 
amount of grain, so that if any man has 
money he can get food.” p 

For the purpose of arousing compassion 
among the people of China, able to afford 
help, a little book has been published in that 
country, with (to us) quaint outline illustra- 
tions by a native artist, some of which are 
reproduced in the periodical from which 
these facts are taken. These sketches repre- 
sent the people selling their fields and the 
materials of their houses for food : stripping 
the trees of bark and leaves, and digging 
up grass roots; parents selling their chil 
dren ; the living eating the dead, Xe. 


With respect to the relief afforded, the | 


correspondent above quoted, says: “ That 
the (Chinese) authorities generally, are doing 


their utmost, must, I think, be admitted by | 
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every one, and I aminclined tothink that, with 
the wretched means at their command, they 
are carrying as much grain (to the famine 
districts) as possible.” There were two 
grants made by the government, amounting 
to about £250,000 sterling. At one time, a 
report got abroad that there was abundance 
of rice belonging to the Imperial Govern- 
ment which was rotting; but later accounts 
from Shanghai state, that the grain in ques- 
tion be!ongs to private speculators, and that 
the government rice is no sooner landed 
than it is dispatched into the interior. 

The amount contributed by the people of 
Great Britain in five months has aggregated 
£40,000. In comparison with the £500,000 
contributed to the lesser famine in India, 
the former seems small, especially when we 
consider that the British East India gov- 
ernment, from the sale of its opium in China, 
derives a weekly revenue averaging about 
£150,000. In other words, in the period 
within which the £40,000 relief has been 
contributed, the English government’s reve- 
nue from its opium sales to ‘bina would, in 
ordinary vears, have amounted to £3,300,- 
000! America, though blessed with abun- 
dant harvests, appears to have sent no aid 
to China. 

'n the distribution of the relief funds, 
several of the missionaries have fallen vic- 
tims to a form of typhus or typhoid fever, 
induced by the famine. The hearts of many 
of the natives have been won by the exhibi- 
tion of so deep and disinterested a love for 
them— proven even unto death—so that it 
is believed that henceforth the gospel of 
Him who laid down His precious life for all 
men, will find readier entrance. The nun- 
ber of Chinese who have died of the famine 
is variously estimated at from five to ten 
millions or more; but some months may 
elapse before an official statement is arrived 
at. There have been copious rains in the 
north of China within the last three months, 
greatly reviving the growing crops; yet as 
the quantity of grain sown was necessarily 
very much restricted, owing to the fact that 
much of the seed grain was eaten and farm 
hurses and bullocks were also slaughtered 
for food, the crop, at the best, will be far be- 
low the usual yield. Mach must 
therefore still continue for many months to 
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distress 


The Microphone in Entomology.—A cor- 
respondent suggests that the microphone 
might be used to find whether insects have 
any audible means of communicating with 
each other; and if so, what is its nature in 
different classes of insects.-—- Nature 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 1gth inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Snow storms of exceptional se 
verity for the time of year have prevailed in the north 
and northwest of England and in Scotland. 

The cotton manufacturers of Glasgow have resolved 
to reduce the working hours in their establishments by 
one-third. This will affect 8,000 employees. Iron 
firms at Ashton, Hyde, Staleybridge, Newton, and 
Guidebride gave no‘ice of their intention to reduce the 
wages of skilled workmen two shillings, and of un 
skilled workmen one shilling a week, after the 14th 
inst. Some additional commercial failures are an- 
nounced. 

The Marquis of Lorne, son-in-law of the Queen, and 
son of the Duke of Argyle, having been appointed to 
succeed Lord Dufferin as Governor-General of Canada, 
embarked with his wife, Princess Louise, at Liverpool, 
on the 14th inst., for Halifax. 

The governments cf England and Germany have 
agreed that after. First month Ist, 1879, telegrams be- 
tween any points in the two countries will cost three 
pfennigs, about seven cents, per word, without restric- 
tion as to the minimum number of words. The Dutch 
and Belgian Siate lines have agreed to prorate on this 
basis. 

The British Foreign Office has announced that a 
note giving assurances of the Czar’s desire faithfully to 


respect the treaty of Berlin, was handed on the gth | 


inst. to Lord Augustus Loftus. “This is said to be re- 
garded at Paris asa peaceful indication, strengthened 
by the declaration made by the Russian Ambassador at 
Paris to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, of the 
Czar’s willingness to co-operate in securing the ar- 
rangement of the Turko-Greek frontier dithiculty, as 
well as his purpose to observe the Berlin treaty. 

The High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh has defi- 
nitely refused to admit to bail any more of the direct- 
ors of the City of Glasgow Bank. 

Part of the city of Norwich has been overflowed by 
the Wensum, in consequence of a fortnight’s continu- 
ous rain. Two of the most densely populated dis- 
tricts having four or five miles of streets, were sub- 
merged, from 3,000 to 4,000 dwellings being render- 
ed uninhabitable, and the basements of factories, &c., 
flooded. The authorities are maintaining the home- 
less poor. One or two deaths by drowning are re- 
ported. The pecuniary loss must be very great. 


FRANCE.—Three life Senators were elected on the 
1sth. The Conservative candidates, who succeeded by 


| earl 
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itation at the end of 1879; but if not renounced, it 
then would renew itself for fifteen years more. The 
action of Switzerland will open the way for the forma. 
tion of a new treaty. 


ITALY.—King Humbert, making a public visit to 
Naples, was entering the city in state on the 17th inst., 
| when a poorly-clad man attempted to stab him with a 
dagger, but only inflicted a scratch upon his arm, and 
| slightly wounded the Prime Minister, who was in the 
carriage with the King, and who seized the assailant. 
The latter, by occupation a cook, asserted that he be- 
longs to no political society, and had no accomplices or 
instigators, but being poor, he hated kings. The pop. 
ular indignation was intense, and the demonstrations 
of loyalty were strong. Letters from members of the 
International Society having been found at the abode 
of the prisoner, some other persons have been ar. 
rested. 

Violent storms have occurred throughout Central 
| Italy, causing unusual damage. Travel on all railways 
between Rome and the North was interrupted. By the 

rise of the Tiber, all the lower streets of Rome were 
inundated, and a calamity like that of 1870 was 
feared, but it does not appear to be so serious as at 
that time. 


TurKEY —The Porte has appointed a commission 
,; to apply the programme of reforms in Eastern Rou- 
melia. 

The Council of Ministers has advised an arrange- 
;ment with Greece, conformably to the proposals of 
| the Berlin Congress, without specifying the line of the 
frontier. 

The insurrection in Macedonia is reported by a Vi- 
enna paper to be spreading toward Epirus and Thes- 
saly. The insurgents are divided into four bands, va- 
riously located, and with many, political sympathy is 
merely a pretext for robbery. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—Advices from San Salvador 
y in this month announced that the volcanoes of 
Izalco and Santa Ana were very active. On the latter, 
fire, smoke, and ashes were issuing in vast volumes, 


| apparently from four or five distinct openings in the 
| old crater of the volcano, which has been quiet for 


|some years. For miles around, ashes were falling, 
| and the air was filled with smoke, darkening the day. 
| No lava had descended from the mountains, although 
| this usually forms part of an eruption of Izalco, and no 
; unusual shocks of earthquake had occurred; but the 

people of the neighboring villages were much alarmed, 


and many had fied, or contemplated doing so. 


SouTH AMERICA.—A severe earthquake was felt in 


small majorities, were O. de Valle, a Bonapartist, said Manizoles, the capital of the State of Antioquia, New 
to be personally unobjectionable ; Count de Hausson-| Granada, on the gth ult. It destroyed one hundred 
ville, Orleanist, an esteemed writer, a philanthropist, and twenty-one buildings, including the church, the 
and a man of unquestioned probity ; and Baragnon, a| hospital, the principal school, and the city public 
Legitimist. So iar as the elections are likely to influ- buildings. No lives were lost. The shock was long 
ence the choice of Senators in First month next, it is | Sustained, and the principal force was at its termina- 
thought they will rather help the Republicans, as show- | U0n- : 

ing that the Conservative parties are still resolved to| _ Grasshoppers have done much damage in the valley 
combine on anti-Republican candidates, and against| Of the Cauca, one of the most fertile and populous 
Republican institutions. | portions of New Granada. _ All the growing crops 

It is now said that the convention with France, by | have been ruined. The prices of provisions are very 
which Italy agrees to withdraw fractional silver, really | high, and the sugar and other large estates having 
postpones to 1884 what Italy had already undertaken | Suspended work, the poor are left without means of 
to do in 1882, and that the currency withdrawn will| support. The government, with a view to help them, 
be redeemed, not in gold, but in silver five franc | i pushing forward a railroad in the valley, which will 
pieces. give employment to thousands. 

SWITZERLAND.—The Swiss government will give 
notice, on the first day of next year, of its intention to| ed from the Signal Service station at Cairo, Illinvis, as 
withdraw from the Latin Monetary Convention. This! having occurred there eight minutes before midnight 
is not from dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the on the 18th inst. Houses were distinctly felt to totter, 
recent Conference at Paris, the propositions of which | but no damage was reported. Another slight shock 
were accepted, subject to ratification by the Cham | was felt at 5-10 A. M. of the I9th. Movement from 
bers. The Convention, made in 1865, expires by lim- west north-west to east south-east. 


Domestic. —A slight earthquake shock was report- 





